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A LANDSCAPE SCROLL PAINTING 


Among the more important purchases made last year in China 
from a small part of the Worcester R. Warner fund is a land- 
scape scroll of the Ming dynasty (A. D. 1368-1644). While the 
manner of painting is that of the Southern Sung school, modern 
criticism both in the West and in the East would unhesitatingly 
assign the picture to the early years of Ming—perhaps a. p. 
1400, or perhaps to the short period of Yuan (a. D. 1333-1368) 
which preceded it. The soft yet sufficiently vivid blues and 
greens which predominate, the tight square web of silk on which 
it is painted, and the treatment of the leaves of the trees are un- 
mistakable evidences of an artistic period later than the thir- 
teenth century. And yet the technique of certain rocks and dis- 
tances and of some of the rugged tree trunks, if seen an inch at 
a time, would be indistinguishable from Sung work. 

It is an unfortunate though not a particularly disturbing fact 
that some dealer or owner—not a true amateur—has sought to 
gild the lily by placing at the end of the scroll the name Ch’au 
Ling Hsiang, a Sung figure and landscape painter. The forgery 
is unsuccessful partly because the characters are not those in use 
during the Sung dynasty, and partly because no existing work 
attributed to Ch’au Ling Hsiang resembles in any degree the 
Cleveland scroll. Small harm has been done by the forger as 
the letters are beyond the scope of the picture itself and do not 
disturb the original composition. 

Even in so short a notice as this, one can not refrain from 
- pointing out the contribution which museums can make to the 
critical standards of the West if they will collect such examples 
of the great Ming artists for exhibition. American sales of 
Eastern art during the past two years have been shocking to 
collectors because of the shamelessly wrong attributions which 
have been foisted on the public. The result has been a debasing 
of our conception of Ming art by attributing to that period a 
quantity of rather decorative modern trash, while excellent Ming 
work is labelled “Sung.” Even “T’ang” pictures are to be had 
at every auction, and dealers’ catalogues are rich in Sung and 
T’ang names. The truth is that there are probably not in this 
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country a dozen pictures of the Sung period, outside Mr. Freer’s 
Smithsonian collection and the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 
As for the T’ang period, it is extremely doubtful if it is repre- 
sented in America at all outside those two collections. 

From the fourteenth century on, we have a fair number of 
examples, but the dealers dare not label them correctly, since 
collectors demand Sung or T’ang attributions. Let us then ac- 
knowledge that the great painters of Ming produced pictures 
more beautiful and to be desired than did many mediocre artists 
of an earlier date. That will not be inconsistent with the fact that 
the consummate masters were among the Sungs or possibly 
earlier. Such an understanding on the part of the public and the 
dealers will not tend to lower the value of truly great examples, 
and at the same timewill give Ming art due credit for soundness 
and for that quality of elegance combined with a mastery of 
technique which characterizes the period. 

Such a landscape as the one under consideration combines 
every charm that is demanded by the canons of the Orient and 
the Occident. Here, among water-washed rocks, reeds are drawn 
so graceful and true that they rustle with the unfolding silk. 
Beyond are empty spaces where sky and water meet without 
horizon. Then distant mountains rise, bristling with stunted 
growth, and at their feet a farmstead is placed with its homely 
barnyard. A woman witha bucket in one hand leads a little 
child down to the rickety landing where the ducks begin to sail 
in toward her. From a gateway a spaniel charges out in fury. 
A boy has let his fishing line down from an overhanging willow. 
Two men stand by a purse-net dropped from an upright stake. 
Another net is being pulled aboard a boat in mid-stream. None 
of these figures is more than three-quarters of an inch high, and 
yet each has its poise, its sex, and its individuality as clear as if 
it were collossal bronze. If one fords the river there are cliffs 
and sloping flat rocks, and then, perhaps best of all, waterfalls 
spurting down clefts in the mountain wall to join and flow inatur- 
bulent brook below the bridge where the farmer boysare crossing. 

More trees and then an inlet, perhaps an arm of some great 
lake, along whose shore the farms dwindle till a point of land 
becomes a cloud. 

But in all the charm of landscape, in all the easy mastery of 
distance and of foreground, of the immobility of rocks and the 
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hurrying of water, this unknown painter knew best and loved 
best his trees. Their tops make no flat pattern of colored strokes 
as inevitably happens in the work of lesser men, but from each 
gnarled trunk shoot out the branches to form a crown. This 
man did not desire merely verdure for his mountains or accents 
along his river margins, he drew pines and larches and nut trees 
and elms so truly that the most distant silhouette of a tree on 
yonder peak has form and growth according to its kind. 

Fenollosa’s rendering of the famous essay by Kuo Hsi on 
landscape painting contains the following passage: 

The critics of landscape usually give to the scene represented 
such qualities as are suitable to walk in, suitable or pleasant to look 
at, suitable to ramble in and suitable to live in. The sansui (land- 
scape) that is supreme combines the four qualities. However, if it 
should be that only two can be given, then that which is suitable to 
live in and to ramble in are preferable. 

Surely this scroll contains the four requisites to a high degree, 
and it will be found that they are the better tested by frequent 
visits, for new excursions can constantly be made among those 
rocky paths or by boat along the winding river. L.W. 


NEW MEMBERS 


The following, with twenty-six annual members, have been added 
to the membership list since the last Bu//etin was issued: 
FELLOW FOR LIFE 


Bourne, B. F. Norton, Mrs. D. Z. 
FELLOW 
Bole, Mrs. B. P. Oglebay, E. W. 
LIFE 
Janes, Julius F. Murfey, L. A. 
Lowman, Dr. John H. Weil, Samuel D. 


One hundred and forty-seven annual members have been trans- 
ferred or have been lost by resignation or by cancellation for 
non-payment, the re on July I standing as follows: 

6 


Benefactors 
Honorary Fellows. . ....... 19 
Fellowsin Perpetuity. . ...... 4 
Fellowsforlife. .. 13 
Sustaining Members . . ...... 20 
Annual Members . . .. . . 2,074 
"Total, 2,651 
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ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


The meeting of members, to hear reports on the first year of 
Museum activities, was called to orderinthe Lecture Hall at the 
Museum on Thursday evening, June 7, by Honorable William 
B. Sanders, President of the Museum. 

Judge Sanders congratulated the members of the Museum on 
the success of the institution’s first year as evidenced by the large 
attendance of visitors, and on the very large membership totaling 
at this time 2744. He congratulated the Director and staff of the 
Museum onthe effective work accomplished, which had given the 
Museum at once a leading place among the art institutions of the 
country. He expressed the feeling that all could look back upon 
the first year with satisfaction, as they could look forward to the 
years to come with anticipation of the pleasures and benefits to be 
brought to Cleveland through the Museum and its attendant ac- 
tivities. 

Judge Sanders said that no one person in Cleveland had worked 
more constantly for the interest of art, or been more active in the 
preliminary plans leading to the erection of the present building, 
than Hermon A. Kelley, Secretary of the Museum, who would 
report for the Trustees. 

REPORT OF MR. KELLEY 
It is appropriate upon this, the first anniversary of the opening of this 
Museun, that we should look back over our work and mark the prog- 
ress made. 

All will remember the long period of waiting which followed the dona- 
tion of the funds for the foundation of the institution. It is not my pur- 
pose at this time to rehearse the reasons why earlier action seemed to the 
Trustees, impracticable. That is an old story which may now happily be 
forgotten. What it is important to point out, however, is that the delay 
which preceded the actual commencement of building operations and which 
doubtless seemed to many unnecessarily long, has actually resulted in a 
great benefit to the community. 

Earlier action would have involved imperfect working arrangements 
between the different trusts which held the endowments upon which the 
institution was founded, would have resulted in much less mature and 
well-considered building plans, and would have given rise to serious mis- 
takes, most of which we think have been avoided. 

One point will serve to illustrate this latter thought. In the earlier days 
of the project, considerable doubt existed as to the business wisdom of 
expending so large a sum of money upon a building when we had so little 
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to put into it. Suggestions were made, and seriously considered, that a 
smaller, less ambitious structure, or partially completed building would 
answer all present needs. It is more than probable that one of these sug- 
gestions would have prevailed, if the building had been commenced even 
a year earlier than it was. Yet, at the present time I venture to say that 
no one would consider for a moment the advisability of a museum less 
complete or less monumental than the one of which we are all justly proud. 

Entirely apart from its satisfying artistic quality, its capacity, its com- 
pleteness, and its convenience, it may be said in the most practical sense 
that the present building has paid enormous dividends upon the investment. 

The response of the public of Cleveland to its appeal has been remark- 
able. Gifts and benefactions, large and small, have flowed in; the people, 
rich and poor, have been attracted; and civic pride has been aroused to an 
extent which could not have been possible without this tangible expression 
of permanence and beauty. Doubtless, certain lovers of art would have re- 
sponded to a lesser call, but I repeat that the institution could not have 
hoped to spring into such unprecedented popular favor, or to attract to 
itself such gratifying financial and artistic support, if we had given you an 
inferior or an incomplete building. In the rather crude and materialistic 
words of a hard-headed business man, with whom I recently discussed the 
success of the Museum, “‘it has paid to advertise.” 

While, of course, the principal gain to Cleveland has been educational 
and artistic, I know you will pardon me for calling attention, in passing, 
to this cruder and more material phase of our success. 

This brings me to a more concrete statement of the progress made. I 
shall not weary you with much statistical information, and shall only men- 
tion a few of the gratifying evidences of the popular interest and private 
generosity to which I have referred. 

GIFTS 
It will be impossible within the brief time allotted to me this evening to 
enumerate all the benefactions which have come to us. Among the more 
important collections donated, the following may be mentioned: 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Wade: 
34 paintings of high merit, many of them of the first importance; collection 


showing history of lace; collection of snuff-boxes, vinaigrettes, Oriental jewelry, 
and textiles. 


Mrs. L. E. Holden: 
An important collection of 78 paintings, mostly of the early Italian Schools, and 
8 other objects. 
Mrs. Dudley P. Allen: 
Set of eight Barberini tapestries; bust of Dr. D. P. Allen. 
Mr. and Mrs, John L. Severance: 
Collection of arms and armour (over 500 pieces) ; with the exception of the Met- 


ropolitan Museum collection, the first in any museum in America. Also a library 
upon the subject. 
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Mr. Worcester R. Warner: 

A liberal fund for the establishment of The Worcester R. Warner Collection, a 

large number of purchases for which have already been made; together with an 

agreement to establish an endowment therefor. 
Mr. David Z. Norton: 

Collection of 55 Inro and Netsuke, and a collection of 52 Japanese mirrors. 
The John Huntington Collection : 

Objects of Egyptian Art, Art of the Near and Far East, Colonial paintings, Re- 

naissance and Gothic Art. 

The Hinman B. Hurlbut Collection: 

Over 100 paintings permanently loaned under an arrangement by which sales and 

substitutions can be made by the Trustees of the Museum, thus insuring a con- 

stant improvement in the character of the collection as time goes on. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph King: 
Many objects of Chinese sculpture, pottery and jade, a painting by Gaston La 
Touche, and a bronze replica of «*Le Penseur,’’ by Rodin. 

Bequest of Mrs. Charles W. Harkness: 

European porcelains, 11 important paintings, mostly by American artists, which, 

however, will not immediately become available, and an Endowment Fund of 

$100,000, to be known as The Charles W. Harkness Bequest. 
Funds: 

The Dudley P. Allen Fund . . . $150,000 

Membership Endowment Fund . . 555215 
Other endowments have been promised but have not yet been turned over. 

A conservative estimate places the value of the gifts in money and ob- 
jects of art made to the Museum since the foundations of the building were 
laid at more than two and one half millions of dollars. This does not take 
into account the two original endowments from which the building fund 
was provided and from which the Museum has thus far derived its princi- 
pal support and maintenance. 

In this connection it may be said that all fears that the building would 
prove too large for our needs have disappeared. With the loans, which 
will always be made a more or less important feature of the Museum, our 
permanent collection is already large enough to insure a continuous and 
satisfying exhibition. In fact, the accumulation of material already points 
to a day not many years distant when more room will be required. Thanks 
to the ever ready generosity and thoughtfulness of Mr. and Mrs. Wade, 
the Museum owns the reversionary title to several acres of Park land im- 
mediately in the rear of the Museum. When the time comes that an ad- 
dition to the present building is required, it is only necessary that the City 
should abandon for park purposes such an area as may be needed and we 
have an available site large enough to accommodate the largest Museum in 
the world. 

Even more interesting in certain respects than the additions which have 
come to our art collections and our resources, is the interest which the 
public at large has taken in the institution as evidenced by the 
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ATTENDANCE 


The total number of visitors to the Museum for the year ending yesterday 
was as follows: 


Average attendance per day 1,032 
Average attendance per Sunday (free) 43333 
Average attendance per Holiday (free) 1,695 
Average attendance for all free days 2,186 
Average attendance for all pay days 146 
Total number of free admissions 368,105 
Total number of paid admissions 8,354 
Total number of all admissions 376,459 


I have not been able to obtain accurate comparative figures from other 
museums, but from unofficial reports and conversations with museum 
officials, it seems clear that Cleveland’s record has been exceeded by few 
other museums in the country. Not only has the attendance been numer- 
ically great, but the interest of a large class of our visitors has been of an 
unusually intelligent character. Lectures, whether given in the exhibition 
rooms upon the subjects there located, or in the auditorium upon more 
general subjects, have been well attended. Saturdays and Sundays there 
have been hundreds of keen wide-awake school children in the building 
laying the foundations for future art interest and appreciation. 

Thousands of foreigners whose feeling for art has been cultivated by 
the opportunities of their native lands far beyond the range of their edu- 
cation in purely intellectual fields, have thronged the galleries. Come here 
on Sunday and you may see whole families of these people— fathers and 
mothers carrying or leading their children about—showing a delight in and 
appreciation of the objects, which is too often lacking in the practical 
American. 

Of the educational work of the Museum in the public schools and the 
community, others will speak. Suffice it to say that the Trustees, under 
the able administration of Mr. Whiting, are determined that this institu- 
tion shall be a live educational force in the community and not a mere cold 
storage warehouse for works of art. 

I will only refer to one other field of usefulness in which this institution 
has, I believe, been much appreciated. This is in connection with the 
Cleveland School of Art. While the two institutions are entirely distinct 
in origin and control, their objects are so nearly akin that they must always 
be of great mutual assistance to each other. The Museum gains from the 
constant growth of intelligent art appreciation which the School is stim- 
ulating in the community ; while the School, besides being strengthened by 
a similar reciprocal influence from the Museum, is greatly helped in its 
practical work of instruction by the presence, ready at hand, of a large 
collection of illustrative material. Judging from the large number of art 
students whom I have seen from time to time in the Museun, it seems 
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clear that our galleries are supplying a great need to our sister educational 
institution. As time goes on, it is our hope that this codperation may be 
extended and strengthened, to the growing benefit, not only of the School 
and the Museum, but of the public at large. 

It is also our hope that Cleveland’s other institutions of higher educa- 
tion, especially Western Reserve University, may see their way clear, 
through the establishment of regular chairs or lectureships, to a closer co- 
operation with the work of the Museum. 

THE MUSEUM STAFF 
No record of our progress would be complete without a recognition of 
our debt to our Director, and his able staff of assistants. Many of the gifts 
we have received, much of the public interest that has been aroused, and 
a large measure of the influence which this institution has exerted in Cleve- 
land, are directly due to the enthusiasm and the untiring and wisely directed 
effort of Mr. Whiting. The Trustees feel that the importance of his work 
to the Museum and to this community cannot be too strongly emphasized. 

I feel sure that Mr. Whiting would be among the first to recognize the 
very great help he has had in all his efforts from his gracious and tactful 
wife, who fills so efficiently the position of Assistant to the Director. 

The Trustees also desire to express their deep appreciation of the able 
and loyal services of the Museum staff, every member of which deserves 
especial mention, which honor the time limit placed upon me unfortunately 
precludes. You are to be congratulated upon the wisdom the Director has 
shown in surrounding himself with a corps of assistants so well qualified 
to conduct this institution and to extend its benefits to the public. 


MEMBERSHIPS 
On June 1, 1917,the Museum had members of different classes as follows: 
Honorary Fellows . . . . . 19 
Fellowsin Perpetuity. . . . . . 4 
Life Members. . . . . 409 
Sustaining Members . . . . 20 
Annual Members. . . . . 2,173 


Total, 2,744 

While this list is in part the result of an active canvass for members, 
still it furnishes another striking evidence of public interest. In order to 
grow or to succeed in any large way, an institution of this kind must have 
the support of a regular constituency. It cannot rely too strongly upon the 
support of the merely casual visitor. Unless the people of Cleveland lend 
us their aid, both moral and financial; unless they show in a real sense that 
they regard this institution as theirs; unless they become responsible for 
its success, much of our work will have gone for naught, and most of our 
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hopes will have been in vain. Up to the present time there has been no 
cause for discouragement. But we need your continued support, and we 
need an even larger membership. It is hoped that the absorbing interest 
which every good American is taking, and of course should take, in the 
great war now raging, will not be permitted to interfere with the welfare 
of your Museum. While patriotic devotion to the great needs of our coun- 
try is, of course, our paramount duty, there is, I think, a real danger to all 
of us in allowing our thoughts to dwell too intently and too constantly upon 
necessities and horrors of the times. Too great absorption in any serious 
subject leads to morbidity. 

I have recently heard many people say that this constant talk of war 
and its attendant disasters and anxieties was getting on their nerves; men 
are finding it impossible to apply themselves to their ordinary avocations: 
are even unable to sleep because of continual thought and apprehension. 

That way lies insanity, individual and national. We must maintain some 
of our normal and healthful activities. Among these, certainly there is 
none more worthy, none more restful, none more helpful to our higher 
aspirations, none which will afford stronger and better support to our war- 
weakened faith in humanity and civilization, than these institutions which 
were built to preserve and foster our ideals. Art is the most democratic 
form of human activity. It is the highest expression of human culture. Is 
it necessary or wise that we should forget these things in our absorption in 
this terrible world conflict, or neglect them in order to be patriotic? Does 
not patriotism call as loudly for the preservation of culture as it does for 
the destruction of Kultur? 

And, after all, is not patriotism strengthed by some respite from the 
stress of horror which surrounds us, some outlet for our higher aspirations? 
As our Director has well said in his message to you, printed in our last 
Bulletin: 

Our art museums, in so far as they are maintained as institutions 

‘by and for the people,’ must inevitably become more and more life- 

giving oases in a desert of war-talk, war-fear and war-hope —restful 

places in which peace and inspiration may be found, and where that 
high courage which is bred of noble ideals may be strengthened and 
prepared for whatever sacrifice may be necessary to establish forever 
the true spirit of democracy among all men. 
Following the Trustees’ report Judge Sanders said that the mem- 
bers would, he knew, be pleased to hear from the Director, to 
whom he would now turn over the meeting, as Mr. Whiting pro- 
posed to present his report in a rather novel manner, largely 
through individual reports presented in person by the heads of 
departments who were, under him, responsible for the conduct 
of the Museum. 
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Mr. Whiting reminded the members of the pleasant words of 
welcome and felicitation expressed by the visiting Presidents of 
other museums who were speakers at the Inaugural exercises on 
June 6, 1916. Healso recalled the beauty of the sight within and 
without the building at the brilliant Inaugural Reception in the 
evening, at which several thousand members and out-of-town 
guests saw, for the first time, the building and the Inaugural 
Exhibition gathered to celebrate its opening. This important 
exhibition was rendered possible through the generous sub- 
scriptions of the Trustees and Councilors who provided the 
funds to pay the heavy expenses entailed. The subscribers to the 
Inaugural fund were: 


Mrs. Dudley P. Allen Mrs. John Huntington D. Z. Norton 


Charles W. Bingham H. H. Johnson Earl W. Oglebay 

Charles F. Brush H. A. Kelley James Parmelee 

E. S. Burke, Jr. Ralph King William B. Sanders 

Henry G. Dalton Dr. J. H. Lowman John L. Severance 

Howard P. Eells A. B. McNairy Ambrose Swasey 

Paul L. Feiss Samuel Mather W. S. Tyler 

L. C. Hanna William G. Mather J. H. Wade 

Mrs. Henry R. Hatch Edward A. Merritt George H. Worthington 
Charles L. Murfey 


The Inaugural Exhibition was followed by a series of special ex- 
hibitions in the following sequence: 


EXHIBITIONS 

The Guild of Boston Artists; 

Paintings by California Artists; 

Collection of Paintings presented by Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Wade; 

Exhibition of Printing by Bruce Rogers; 

Chicago Society of Etchers; 

Bronzes by Paul Manship; lent by the artist and Mrs. W. N. Gates; 

Paintings from The Hinman B. Hurlbut Collection; 

Paintings from Horace Kelley Art Foundation; 

Gordon Estate, recent Accessions and other loans; 

Modern French Paintings from various lenders; 

Pastels by J. McLure Hamilton; lent by the artist and Mrs. E, H. Harriman; 

Water-colors by Auguste Ravier, loaned by F. S. Lahm; 

The Worcester R. Warner Collection; 

Bronzes and Marbles by Chester Beach; lent by the artist; 

Portrait Lithographs by William Rothenstein, and a few process-reproductions 
of portraits and other lithographs by Whistler; 

Second Annual Exhibit of the American Bookplate Society; Bookplates by 
E. D, French and Bookplates of famous people, lent by Western Reserve 
University ; 
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Cleveland Photographic Society; 
Paintings by Ignacio Zuloaga; lent by the artist and various owners; 


Lithographs of English Munitions Works by Joseph Pennell; lent by S. P. 
Halle; 


Lithographs by Fantin-Latour, lent by Charles L. Freer; 
Retrospective Exhibit of French Art, lent by French Government and the 
Luxembourg Museum; 

War Posters, lent by F. S. Lahm. 
In addition to the statistics on membership already given in the 
report of the Secretary, it will be of interest to members to know 
that information secured at the last moment makes it possible to 
offer the following table of attendance in relation to population; 
the figures in each case being based on the last government cen- 
sus report with the regular percentage of increase added: 


POPULATION 1916 ATTENDANCE PERCENTAGE 
*Cleveland . . . . . . 670,000 * 376,459 56.2 
100,759 47-9 
Minneapolis . . . . . 353,460 148,938 42.2 
Chicago. . 920, 308 41.3 
St. . 7975900 201,460 27.3 
*Worcester. . . . . . 162,697 * 35,897 24.1 
Philadelphia . . . . . 1,700,000 363,520 20.7 
Indianapolis . . . . . 285,000 51,082 17.9 
Rochester . . . . . . 248,465 41,006 15.8 
New York. . . .. 695,90 13.8 
Brooklyn .. ... 
Brooklyn and New York combined 1,236,986 24.5 


* Attendance records for 1916-1917. 


During our first winter season we have been trying some experi- 
ments to learn, if possible, the type of lectures which are most 
acceptable or most needed. The steadily increasing attendance 
indicates that people are finding the lectures enjoyable and 
profitable, and the lecture-hall, with its perfect ventilation and 
acoustics, a pleasant place in which to listen to the speakers 
brought here for their benefit. The lectures have been given in- 
dependently and also, in several cases, in codperation with other 
organizations. For instance, three were under the auspices of the 
McBride Lecture Fund, two jointly with the Archeological 
Institute, and others with the Garden Club, the Geographical 
Club, etc. The lectures given in the auditorium were as follows: 


What Have Pictures to do with Life? Charles A. Caffin 
Art for Life’s Sake Charles A. Caffin 
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Talk to Council of Sociology F, A, Whiting 
Beauty of Line in Nature and the Arts Henry Turner Bailey 
Talk to St. Boniface Guild of Nurses Mrs. Emily G, Gibson 
Etchings Mrs. Bertha Jaques 
The Art and Civilization of Sicily Arthur Stanley Riggs 
The Industries, Games and Sports of 

Ancient Egyptians Mrs. Grant Williams 
American Gardens in Color Mrs. Frances Johnston 
Talk to China Decorators’ Association J. Arthur MacLean 
History of Printing C. P. Vie 
Fine Bookbinding Miss Gertrude Stiles 
Diirer und Holbein als Vertreter deutschen 

Wesens Dr. Kuno Francke 
Mount Robsen and the Valley of a Thousand Falls Frank Yeigh 
One-act Modern Plays Auspices the Drama League 
History of the ‘Telephone Norman Anderson 
The National Glacier Park L. E. Kitchell 
Japanese Flowers: Arrangements, Gardens, 

Festivals Mrs. Elise J. Blattner and Miss Clara Blattner 
One of the Great Discoveries of Recent 

Times in Egypt Joseph Lindon Smith 
Chinese Pottery and Porcelain J. Arthur MacLean 
Talk to The Cleveland Trust Company Club F, A. Whiting 
Two Talks on Armor Dr. Bashford Dean 
Pottery C. J. Poiez 
The New Art for the New Age Claude Bragdon 


Art in Japanese Gardens; Composition; 
Symbolism; suggestions to Americans 


for the home and for the city Arthur W. Dow 
Art Structure; what the Artist says and how 

he says it Arthur W. Dow 
The Great Hindu Temple at Ankor-Wat in 

Cambodia Joseph Lindon Smith 
Mount Shasta and the Cascade Mountains John P. Clum 
The Seven Wonders of the Ancient World Dr. Edgar J. Banks 
French and Italian Plays Students of College for Women 
Ancient Temple of Zsculapius at Epidaurus Professor Bill 
Talk to East Technical High School Miss Helen Gilchrist 
Luca della Robbia Charles Theodore Carruth 
Talk to Young Women’s Christian Association Miss Helen Gilchrist 
Talk to Ceramic Club Dr. Huebsch 
The Parish and the Parish Churches of England H. Langford Warren 
Rheims Cathedral H. Langford Warren 
Talk to The H. Black Company Miss Katherine Gibson 
The Venetians Kenyon Cox 


Shakespeare Celebration by Children 
Talk to The Halle Brothers Company 


Employees Henry Turner Bailey 
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In addition tothe lectures given inthe Museum, the Director has, 
since coming to Cleveland four years ago, given many informal 
talks to organizations of all kinds in every part of the city, thus 
explaining toaudiences aggregating some thousands what itwould 
mean to them to have a Museum here. It is believed these pre- 
liminary talks had an influence on the large immediate attendance. 

Every effort has been made to codperate with the schools, col- 
leges, churches and other institutions of the city, and the increas- 
ing use of the Museum made by them is very gratifying. 

After making an appeal for the hearty and enthusiastic support 
of every member that the influence of the Museum might be ex- 
tended as widely as possible, Mr. Whiting introduced the Curator, 
J. Arthur MacLean, whose special responsibility is the care and 
preservation of the objects in the Museum and their installation. 
Mr. MacLean explained briefly the system of registration in- 
stalled after a careful study of various methods employed by 
other museums. He urged all owners of art objects to keep 
careful records of their own possessions, for the benefit of future 
owners. He explained the effort made to install each object to 
the best possible advantage and to supply labels giving ade- 
quately the information desired by visitors. 

The next report was submitted by Langdon Warner, Field 
Agent, whose appointment was due to the liberality of Messrs. 
J. L. Severance, J. H. Wade, W. G. Mather, Ralph King, and 
D. Z. Norton, who two years ago established the Oriental Ex- 
pedition Fund which provided the means for an expedition to the 
Far East under Mr. Warner’s direction. Mr. Warner’s report 
will appear in another issue. 

Mr. Frank J. Pool, Registrar and Assistant Secretary, reported 
that in addition to all the accounting work of the Museum, his 
office had handled and properly registered 7,5 18 incoming objects 
and 1,778 outgoing, a total of 9,296, on which a total insurance 
of $4,728,668.50, against all risks, had been written with total 
claims for damage amounting to only $186.81. When it is un- 
derstood that 527 receipts were issued for the objects and 7,518 
temporary numbers applied, the amount of work required will be 
apparent. In addition to this, upwards of 30,000 record cards, in 
most cases with photographs attached, have been prepared, and 
the number painted on the objects permanently in the possession 
of the Museum to the extent of 4,454 items. 
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One of the most vital activities of a modern museum is that 
devoted to making the collections useful and intelligible to the 
people of the community. The Educational Department was or- 
ganized by Mrs. Emily G. Gibson, whose death in January de- 
prived the Museum of one of its most effective workers. Miss 
Katherine Gibson, who is Acting Assistant in Charge of Educa- 
tional Work, presented a report which will appear later. 

Another important department of the Museum is the Library, 
over which Miss Marian Comings presides as Assistant Libra- 
rian in Charge, with Miss Sadie Kiser as an assistant. Miss Com- 
ings’ report will be published in the September Bu//etin. The 
material now in the Library can be briefly listed as follows: 


Books 15475 
Pamphlets and catalogues 15750 
Photographs 2,908 
Lantern-slides 1,880 
Postcards 1,336 


The Museum has consolidated several miscellaneous activities 
under the title of Sales Department, of which Mr. E. A. Ruggles 
is in charge, with Miss Dorothy Curtis as Assistant. They have 
charge of sales of objects or paintings from current exhibitions 
and of catalogues, photographs, etc., and of the production of such 
photographs, postcards and lantern-slides. The department also 
produces the photographs for registration work and already has 
a file of over one thousand negatives; Mr. Ruggles also conducts 
the printing-office which provides all the labels and other printed 
matter used by the Museum except the Bu/l/etins and catalogues 
which are too large for the Museum equipment. 

An important department of the Museum is that devoted to 
the membership activities, which has resulted in the notable list 
of members reported by Mr. Kelley. Miss Margaret T. Numsen 
is Membership Secretary, and in addition to the keeping of mem- 
bership records, has charge of the mailing-list for the Bud/etin and 
other notices to members, the annual students’ tickets, compli- 
mentary tickets, etc. The department also provides cards with 
addresses, etc., for the use of Mr. Albert Ellis, who is in charge 
of the membership extension, and is doing efficient work for the 
Museum. Miss Numsen’s assistant is Miss Mae Mellman. 

The general office work is being carefully organized. The cor- 
respondence files are being systematized under the direction of 
Miss Gertrude Underhill, Assistant to the Director. The general 
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office is in charge of Miss Sophie Burgdorff, assisted by Miss 
Minnie Bredbeck. 

The last report submitted was that of Mr. James F. McCabe, 
our efficient Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds. Itis Mr. 
McCabe who is responsible for the physical care of the building 
and the protection of the collections. That he does his work well 
is evidenced by the number of visitors who remark on the good 
housekeeping everywhere evident. This report is of interest to 
all who care to know of the inner workings of the Museum and 
will be printed in the September Bu/letin. 

The meeting proved to be an interesting one, and the manner 
of presenting reports by the heads of departments in person 
seemed successful, as it brought the Museum staff personally be- 
fore the members and established a connection which seems to 
be of interest and importance. 

Following the adjournment of the meeting, the members and 
their families were received by Mr. and Mrs. Sanders, Mr. and 
Mrs. Norton, Mr.and Mrs. Kelley, Mr. Bingham, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Whiting. While the attendance was small in comparison 
with the large membership of the Museum, it was an interesting 
occasion, and one tending to draw together the members and to 
make them acquainted with the varied activities of the Museum. 


SUMMER EXHIBITS 
The John White Alexander Memorial Exhibition opened on 
June 29 in Gallery IX and will continue through August 26. It 
comprises twenty-seven examples of Mr. Alexander’s art, includ- 
ing the important portrait of Walt Whitman lent by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and the Pot of Basil lent by the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. It is an interesting and important exhibit. 

InGallery X areshownachoicegroup of Japanese prints, mostly 
from the collection presented by Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Wade, but 
with important additions lent by Mr. Ralph King, and a few pre- 
sented by Mrs. Henry S. Upson. 

In Gallery XI is exhibited an important group of etchings by 
James McNeill Whistler, kindly lent from his collection by Mr. 
Ralph King, and a few etched portraits of Whistler by fellow 
artists. This exhibit will bear the most careful study of those who 
are interested in the work of tnis great American genius who made 
so unique an impression upon the art and the artists of his time. 
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THE DUDLEY PETER ALLEN MEMORIAL ART 
BUILDING AT OBERLIN COLLEGE 


On the afternoon of June twelfth there was dedicated the Dud- 
ley Peter Allen Memorial Art Building—the gift to Oberlin 
College of Mrs. Allen in memory of her husband, who was a 
graduate of Oberlin and received there the first stimulus which 
aroused a life-long interest in art. The building, designed by 
Mr. Cass Gilbert, of New York, suggests the Renaissance archi- 
tecture of northern Italy. The main building, including both 
galleries and recitation-rooms, is connected by two arcades with 
a one-story building in the rear containing studios for classes in 
design and painting, the two arcades and the museum and studio 
building forming a charming little court. The building has real 
architectural charm, is admirably suited to its purposes, and con- 
tains interesting tile, mosaic and wrought iron by modern crafts- 
men. Professor Ward temporarily installed for the opening a 
part of the collection owned by the College, adding a few loans 
from friends and dealers, to give the visitors some idea of how 
the building will look when fully completed and installed. 

The dedication exercises were held at the Finney Memorial 
Chapel. Mr. Gilbert briefly and charmingly described the plan 
and style of the building, explaining its relation to the new group 
plan for the College. In presenting the building Mrs. Allen said: 

As many of you know, dear friends, the interests of his Alma Mater were 
very dear to the heart of Doctor Allen. A lover of the beautiful in nature 
and in art, he had coveted for many years for Oberlin a building, such as 
we are dedicating to-day, where the esthetic side of the student life might 
be stimulated and developed. When this vision became a reality he was 
one of,the most joyful and active members of the committee to consider 
plans. That he was not permitted to see these foundations laid and to 
watch these walls rise, was a tragedy. It has therefore been my privilege 
anda sad pleasure to perpetuate his deep interest in this particular depart- 
ment of the College life and to erect this building, which I now present 
in the memory of Dudley Peter Allen to the President of the Board of 
Trustees with the hope that within its walls may come an inspiration to 
many and a joy to all. 

President King accepted the building in behalf of the Trustees, 
showing his deep personal interest in the gift, and his appreci- 
ation of its importance to the development of Oberlin. Mr. 
Clarence Ward, Professor of the History and Appreciation of 
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Art and Director of the Art Museum, followed, explaining the 
purpose of the art courses at Oberlin and the wide influence the 
Art Department should have upon the lives of the College stu- 
dents and the community as a whole. He made clear how much 
greater the influence of the Art Department could be with the 
increased equipment made possible by the Allen Memorial. At 
the conclusion of this address, Mr. Whiting, Director of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, welcomed the Allen Memorial Mu- 
seum into the Art Museum fold, speaking as follows: 


It is indeed a privilege to take part in the dedication of a building de- 
voted to the art work of a college. But to me it is more than a privilege 
and an honor to participate in the dedication of the Dudley Peter Allen 
Memorial Art Building, for the occasion brings to me the opportunity 
not only to make a personal connection with this alert College; but also 
to acknowledge my gratitude at having been granted the privilege of 
knowing for a few brief months the graduate of Oberlin for whom your 
new Art Building is named. 

Upon meeting Doctor Allen, I realized immediately that he was to be 
my stalwart ally in every effort to make the Cleveland Museum of Arta 
popular institution, alive to its responsibility to the whole community and 
fully conscious of the opportunity for service which that responsibility 
provided. Doctor Allen had little sympathy with that old definition of the 
fine arts as opposed to other arts which were supposed to be not fine, for 
to him the term “fine arts” embraced all that was fine in art. It was 
largely through the strength of his influence and support that it was possi- 
ble to formulate in advance a plan for the Museum collections which 
was broad in scope and provided for the needs of the craftsman and de- 
signer as well as of the trained connoisseur whose main interest might be 
in paintings or sculpture. As an example of his keen sense of the relation 
of the simpler forms of art to the modern museum problem, I recall that 
only a few weeks before his death he purchased for the Museum collec- 
tion a few of the beautiful planes used by French or Italian cabinet- 
workers of the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries, because he believed 
they showed how keen a love of beauty the old cabinet-makers had. He 
then expressed the belief that if Cleveland cabinet-makers and carpenters 
could see how beautiful were the tools used by their predecessors they 
might gain a new sense of the importance of their crafts and a new con- 
sciousness of the fact that their own work was not always as sound and 
as beautiful as it might be. 

To have had the inspiration of Doctor Allen’s enthusiasm in the early 
planning for your new Art Building, supplemented by Mrs. Allen’s splen- 
did benefaction which made possible its fulfilment on so adequate a scale, 
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is indeed a cause for deep congratulation. I know how all connected 
with the College appreciate this added means of bringing art to the Col- 
lege and to the town as well. And I know, from a similar experience 
with her generous spirit, how Mrs. Allen is congratulating herself to-day 
on having been granted the opportunity to carry forward one more of the 
many plans with which the teeming brain and generous heart of Doctor 
Allen were filled. 

I congratulate Oberlin College, its Trustees and Faculty, upon the 
increased opportunity for usefulness which this new equipment provides. 
I am more and more firmly convinced that from this day on we are to 
have in our country a fuller understanding and appreciation of what art 
really is, of what it has meant in the history and development of man- 
kind, and of the fact that art must play a more important part than ever 
before in our national development. When the cruel struggle is over, 
which is to-day tearing at our hearts, and democracy has at last come 
absolutely and permanently into her own, then, as never before, will we 
need to realize how fundamentally art should be interwoven into the very 
sinews of our new national life. 

Our industrial products must become more refined and more elegant, 
governed by a new understanding of the essential requirement of good 
design in everything that is worth doing at all. I believe that raw mate- 
rial is to be less and less the predominating element in figuring the cost 
of the finished product. Human skill and ingenuity and intelligence are 
going to be welded together with a new demand for beauty and for 
pleasure in work, which will make American products lead the world in 
every field where these qualities are essential, while to less favored peo- 
ples will be delegated the tasks in which drudgery must still play too 
large a part. 

This is one of the important ways in which America must prepare for 
the time after the great war. It is a future which promises a new joy and 
a new era of earnestness in life, a temporal and spiritual prosperity which 
can surely be realized if we will but prepare the way by training the 
leaders and helping to develope the <esthetic consciousness which will 
make such a result both possible and necessary. 

If all this is to be done we must look first of all to the art departments 
in our universities and colleges. It is to such a high service that the Dud- 
ley Peter Allen Memorial Art Building should be dedicated. It is the 
possibility of such service which renders its completion and dedication 
in these stirring days particularly timely and symbolic of the splendid 
service which it may perform now and in the future as a leader in this 
great patriotic undertaking. 

I should like to congratulate Professor Ward upon the opportunity 
for important service which lies before him in the organization and de- 
velopment of this Art Building. May he always have the intelligent 
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support of a President and Board of Trustees who are actively and not 
passively conscious of the important part which art has played in the 
history of all races up to recent times. May I go still further, and express 
the hope that he may always have associates who believe that the teach- 
ing of art does not consist alone in dates, attributions and archeological 
records: associates who are, rather, conscious that such facts are but 
teaching-tools to be used as a means to an end of far greater importance. 
And may that end be to bring to the consciousness of every young man 
and woman who passes through Oberlin, the fact that in all times and 
among all peoples, in varying degrees according to their state of culture, 
the right and power of creative expression was a privilege dearly won 
and closely prized as a precious heritage. It was this creative instinct 
which produced alike the polished stone figures of the North American 
mound-builder, the intricate grass-weaving of the naked African savage, 
the incised picture-writings of the Eskimo. It was this same instinct, 
touched with a finer sensibility and inspired by a religious ideal, which 
brought forth from an uneducated people the flowering beauty of the 
Gothic churches and cathedrals in England and France. 

Such wonders as Rosslyn Chapel, or York, or Rheims, could not con- 
ceivably have been wrought by members of labor unions working under 
a walking-delegate and jealous for the minutes over the alloted eight-hour 
day. They were wrought by men aspiring through chisel and mallet and 
trowel to find expression for the craving of their souls toward forms of 
beauty still unknown and unguessed. That generations were born and 
died, and new generations succeeded, which saw neither the beginning 
nor the end during their lifetime, increases the wonder in it all, and in- 
tensifies the wish that we could develop somehow again, for our own 
needs, this keen sense of the need of expression through creation. 

The old fallacy of art for art’s sake has been supplanted by the new 
creed of art for life’s sake. The desire to create is great, and in our times 
must perhaps of necessity be rare; but the desire to understand and ap- 
preciate another’s creation, and through it in a measure to enjoy the 
splendor of the creator’s joy of production, is still possible. To teach 
such appreciation must, I imagine, be the main purpose of the work of 
the Art Department at Oberlin. It is a high aim. I suggest that it be 
maintained with enthusiasm, or not at all. The idea of teaching the ap- 
preciation of art in any way which is mot joyful is, to my mind, the worst 
possible anomaly. Art is the expression of keen feeling. Great art must 
be the expression of great feeling, the majesty of creative genius at its 
zenith of power. 

If the young men and women who are to mould the civilization which 
is to rise from the ruins left by the great war, are to get even a glimpse 
of the wonders which the artistic impulse has brought to the people of 
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the past, they must be brought to the consideration of the historic facts 
with an alluring enthusiasm and a sincere consciousness of the privilege 
which this understanding is to bring them. When one thinks of the 
vistas which may thus be opened to minds ignorant of this glorious past, 
one wonders that the study of the appreciation of art can ever be dull; 
yet the attendance statistics at numerous colleges offering art courses 
show that a deplorably few find them either interesting or necessary. 

I am reminded of an experience reported to me by a young lawyer 
who went to Harvard from one of the Central West cities, his main pur- 
pose being to have a good time and get through as easily as possible. He 
consulted a friend from his home town, who was a Junior, as to “‘snap” 
courses, and was advised to “take Norton” — which he proceeded to do. 
The result was that he “took Norton” every year he was in college, 
assuring me that he would sooner have dropped any course in college 
than the courses under Professor Norton, which had made a greater im- 
pression on him and done more to give him a real education than any 
other courses that he took during his college experience. Contrasted to 
this experience as to the use of a vital course in art, is one happening at 
another University where the head of the Department of Art was ap- 
proached by the Director of the Art Museum with the statement that 
the Museum was prepared to issue annual passes to the students in his 
department so that they might use the Museum freely. In response to 
this invitation the professor replied that he did not see what advantage 
there was to the students in coming to the Museum. When he saw the 
Director’s astonishment over such a statement, he qualified his remarks 
with a further illuminating statement; “Oh well, I will announce to my 
classes that you are prepared to issue annual tickets to those who wish 
them and will also say that I have no objection to their taking such tickets 
if they want to.” 

This was the case of a man who had for so many years been used to 
teaching art from the archeological standpoint, and from books, that he 
was not prepared to modify his methods when an enlarged opportunity 
was brought to him in the way of a museum collection. 

Here, I am confident this will not be the case. I shall watch with the 
keenest interest the development of the work of the Department, and 
wish Professor Ward and his students Godspeed on the most alluring of 
journeys. And I urge you, Mr. President, for the sake of Professor 
Ward no less than his pupils and the cause of art, that, if the unexpected 
happens, and he becomes a dry teacher of facts only, you “bounce” him 
forthwith! 

I confess to being ignorant as to what Oberlin may have in the way 
of collections to be installed in its new Art Building; but it is safe to 
assume that sooner or later the Director and the Trustees will be con- 
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fronted with the necessity of reaching a most important decision, the 
first of many similar ones to follow. And the success of your Museum 
will depend very largely upon the intelligence and bravery with which that 
first decision is made. Every Museum sooner or later faces the same 
necessity of deciding as to the acceptance of a gift or a collection be- 
lieved by its owner to be of great artistic value but to the expert plainly 
not worthy a museum setting. The owner is usually wealthy, or has im- 
portant connections and large future “‘ possibilities,” and he too frequently 
makes exacting conditions as to permanent or collective exhibit — restric- 
tions entirely foreign to the practice of the modern and efficient museum. 
It is not pleasant or easy to decline such a gift; but its acceptance estab- 
lishes precedents hard to outlive and standards which will be difficult to 
overcome. All of the older museums of the country are burdened with 
such unfortunate collections accepted gladly in their early days; but the 
modern museum, with all this unfortunate experience to profit by, has 
no excuse for falling into the same old mistake for which future genera- 
tions will have to suffer. I urge you to be strong and tenacious in avoid- 
ing this danger. 

One of the most notable examples of this kind of mistake is well known 
in one of the richest of our museums, which accepted a collection left 
some thirty or forty years ago, by a connoisseur of reputation and of some 
experience, with the condition that the pictures should always be hung to- 
gether. That collection is now hung in one of the stair wells leading to the 
basement; and buried among a lot of mediocre pictures of a fashion which 
has long since passed, are a number of fine canvases which would grace 
the best galleries of the museum. These cannot be properly shown be- 
cause of the unwise restrictions imposed by the donor and accepted by the 
Trustees — mutually unfortunate for both, as the reputation of the donor 
in the minds of the children of contemporaries is maligned. Had the re- 
strictions been omitted, the same friends would have found scattered 
through the galleries of the museum important examples bearing the name 
of an intelligent donor. In contrast to this example is the case of a large 
collection of paintings bought at about the same time as the collection just 
referred to, which has been left by Trustees to the Cleveland Museum with 
the understanding that the Museum Trustees have full authority to ex- 
change or sell any object belonging to the collection —the only provision 
being that funds so received should be used to add to the collection and 
that all objects so purchased, or secured by exchange, should bear the 
name of the donor. This means that a collection, at the time of its receipt 
by the Museum not of a great artistic value, will in time become really 
creditable to the donor’s memory. I cite these two instances to emphasize 
the necessity of great care in the acceptance of gifts carrying with them 
any restrictions whatever. 

I bring to you the greetings of The Cleveland Museum of Art, the next 
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youngest member of the family of museums and a strapping youngster of 
a year and five days. We welcome you into the fold, and offer every form 
of codperation which may be possible. Our experience, our mistakes, our 
successes, are at your service, and we shall be proud to respond whenever 
our baby sister calls upon us for assistance. 


We in Cleveland feel particularly close to this Art Building at 
Oberlin because those who made it possible are so intimately 
allied to the Cleveland Museum. The land on which the build- 
ing stands was presented by Mr. John L. Severance; the building 
itself was given by Mrs. Elizabeth Severance Allen—both of 
whom are Benefactors of the Cleveland Museum—and it bears 
the name of Dudley Peter Allen, a Trustee whose influence will 
always be potent in this Museum. Many of the Trustees, Coun- 
cilors and members of the Museum were present at the Inaugural 
Exercises and the preceding lunch tendered by President King. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
The death in January of Mrs. Emily G. Gibson, who had organ- 
ized the educational work inthe Museum, has necessitated a num- 
ber of additions to the staff. 

Miss Katherine Gibson was appointed Assistant in Charge, 
but has been granted a leave of absence for a needed rest. 

Miss Gertrude Underhill, a recent addition to the staff as a 
General Assistant to the Director, will have charge of the work 
with women’s clubsand other organizations, Sunday gallery talks, 
etc., in addition to her other duties. 

Miss Helen Gilchrist has been appointed an assistant in the 
Educational Department, and will have particular charge of the 
extension work with branch libraries and public schools. 

Mr. Henry Turner Bailey has been appointed as Advisor to 
the Educational Department, commencing September 1 when 
he comes to Cleveland as Dean of Instruction at the Cleveland 
School of Art. Mr. Bailey has been editor of the Schoo] Arts 
Magazine for some years and with his long educational experi- 
ence should be of great assistance in developing this department 
of the Museum’s activities in a constructive manner. 


NOTES 


Miss Dorothy Blair has been appointed Secretary to the Di- 
rector. 
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The Museum needs a small grand piano for the auditorium, 
but has not funds for the purchase, although liberal terms could 
be secured if funds were available. Has not some member a 
Mason and Hamlin, Steinway, or other first-class piano, not now 
in active use, which could be donated to the Museum or lent un- 
til needed? This is a problem which should be settled soon, as 
the lecture-room activities begin anew early in the fall. 

Attention is called to an error in the attendance record on page 
60 of the last Bulletin. The average attendance per day should 
have been 1020 instead of 1220 as given. 


LECTURES BY MISS LOIE FULLER 


In June the Museum presented two informal talks in the Audi- 
torium by Miss Fuller. On June 13 she talked on “Rodin and 
Riviere,” relating anecdotes of the two sculptors and illustrating 
many of their works. 

On June 27 Miss Fuller talked on “Beautiful Roumania,” 
with views of the country, and life of the royal family. She quoted 
interesting extracts from personal letters received from Queen 


Marie. The attendance exceeded the capacity of the lecture- 
room. 


LIBRARY ACCESSIONS— BOOKS 
From Mrs. B. P. Bole: 


Harrison and Maccoll Greek vase paintings. 

Les envois de Rome Restorations des monuments anciens. 
From Mrs. Charles K. Bolton: 

Bolton Wax portraits and silhouettes. 
From Desmond Fitzgerald: 

Fitzgerald Dodge MacKnight. 


From P. W. French & Co. The flight into Egypt; a Gothic tapestry. 
From Miss Loie Fuller: 
Gypsographies inédites Essais pour une series de medailles executées par 
Pierre Roche, 1914-1915. 
Marie, Princess of Roumania The lily of Life, autograph copy. 
From members of The Garden Club of Cleveland: 
Mrs. J. Benedict Crowell: 


Bisset The book of water gardening. 
Blomfield The formal garden in England. 
Cable The amateur garden. 
Mrs. Thomas P. Howell: 
Sedgwick The garden month by month. 
Mrs. Rollin White: 
Nichols English pleasure gardens. 
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From Indiana Historical Commission: 


The Indiana medal. (Copy No. 646, containing medal. ) 


From Henry P. McIntosh: 


Faed, illustrator 
Faed, illustrator 
Harvey, illustrator 
James 

Malan, editor 
Michaud 

Scott, illustrator 
Songs of Shakespeare 


Smith 
Turner 
Turner 


From Dr. William C. Mills: 


Mills 
From Robert E. Parmelee: 
Roberts, illustrator 
Roberts, illustrator 
From E. J. Siller: 
Ainé 


Boydell, publisher 


Burghmair 


Gérling and others 
Hall, editor 
Hogarth 

Munster 


Mintz 
Simler 


Autographic mirror. 

The cotter’s Saturday night. 

The soldier’s return, by Robert Burns. 

Auld lang syne, by Robert Burns. 

Italian hours, illustrated by Pennell. 

More famous homes of Great Britain. 

History of the Crusades, illustrated by Doré. 

Illustrations of Robert Burns’ works. 

Illustrated by the English Etching Club, Series 1 
and 2, also duplicate of series 1. 

Venice of to-day, illustrated by the author. 

Harbours of England. 

Illustrations of Scott. 54 prints. 


Certain mounds and village sites in Ohio. 


The Holy Land. 2 volumes. 
Egypt and Nubia. 2 volumes. 


Musée francais: Recueil des plus beaux tableaux, 
statues et bas-reliefs qui existaient au Louvre 
avant 1815. 4 volumes. 

A collection of prints from pictures painted for the 
purpose of illustrating the dramatic works of 
Shakespeare by the artists of Great Britain, 1805. 

Der weyss konig. 237 wood engravings. 2 vol- 
umes, 

Art treasures of Germany. 

The Royal gallery of art. 4 volumes. 

Original and genuine works by William Hogarth. 

Cosmographie: oder Beschreibung aller Lander. 
1561. 

Raphael, his life, work and times. 

Regiment gemeiner loblicher Eydgnoschafft. 
1576. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND POST-CARDS 


From Miss Dorothy Blair: 
From Langdon Warner: 


63 post-cards, 
7 photographs and 174 post-cards. 
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Editorial from the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Fune 9,1Q17 


ONE YEAR OF THE MUSEUM 


The Cleveland Museum of Art has had a notable 
first year. It has made a place for itself among the 
cultural agencies in the community, and begins 
its second twelve months under conditions of 
highest promise. 

During the year, as a report submitted at the 
first anniversary meeting this week showed, 376,- 
459 people have visited the building in Wade 
Park, an average of 1,032 per day and 4,333 per 
Sunday. While mere numbers in such a case are 
likely to be deceptive as indicating the work such 
an institution as this is doing, these figures do 
show that the Museum is appealing to large num- 
bers of people; that it has not confined its minis- 
trations to any select few. 

Not only has the Museum made a place for it- 
self in this community but it has at the same time 
taken enviable rank among the great museums of 
the country. It is widely recognized for the merit 
of its growing art possessions, its research activi- 
ties and its community service. Visitors to Cleve- 
land seek out the Museum as an institution with 
the fame of which they are familiar. 

The Museum of Art was a mere dream for so 
many years that one almost needs a reminder oc- 
casionally that the institution actually stands in 
marble and brick and stone, filling with treasures 
of art and conducted by those who appreciate its 
educational possibilities. A future of vast useful- 
ness lies before the Museum, and the more peo- 
ple who make use of it the better for the com- 
munity and for the institution itself. 
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